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Today is looking up 


Tallow down 
to the root of it all. 


To the midnight 
of your eyes 


and the touch 
of your touch. 


The things that 
make me weak — 


that bring out 
a feeling | thought I'd left 


far behind. 
But that I’m now thrilled to have. 


You've filled my entire sky 
and given me a moon to hang love on. 
















My expression 
dangles on the surface, 


and | really should tell you that 
| think today is looking up. 
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Inward 
to the beginning 


By DAN THostas 


the pond stagnates slowly 
without ripples except that 
from a water beetle’s feathering oars 













water lilies float uncaring 
above minnows and tadpoles 
and the rocky bottom shelter 
for crayfish and snails 


muddy banks sometimes muddy 

the reflection of the day sky 

and sometimes the wind, too, distorts 
but now all is still, calm and still 









until a new life emerges from under 
the water lilies and out of sticky shells 
and into the dense world and into light 
from the day sky, to wait until night 






















to come alive, to avoid the gaping 
mouth of a fish, and a frog’s sharp eyes, 

to eat and to grow protected, after surviving 
birth, until the time to fly into life 








approaches without a warning, to be 
cast into the air and to be blown 
steadily away, steadily and further away 
into a world of wonderment and pleasure 




















and to taste the victorious sting of 
sweet blood, to fly unstoppable and to 

continue tasting the sting of sweet blood, 
without the willing desire to ever stop, 













nothing will ever change, until the 

sun rises and the clouds traverse the sky 
and the waters run down, trickling dry, 
drier than the bone that steadily pours | 
















sweet blood to be taken and sipped 
as a bloody mary that relaxes and ends 
a long night of never-ending work, 
then to finally rest on the lilies pad 
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A bifocaled vision of the future 


By MicuaAce J. FitZGerRALD 





After my brother suffered a massive heart attack 
three months ago | began hearing the strains of a sad 
melody known better to the old than the young called 
“Mortality.” 

By the time my brother had survived a triple bypass 
operation two weeks later, the infernal music had risen 
to a crashing crescendo, driving me to daily laps in a 
swimming pool, tortured grunts on Nautilus machines 
and to a diet that would keep even Dr. David Reuben 
regular. 

Stili, as in the past when a older relative would fall ill 
or die, marking the 
passing of an era in 
a branch of the 
family, the touch of 
mortality was 
comfortably dis- 
tant. It was my 
brother, after all, 
ten years my senior 
who had the heart 
attack and bypass operation — not me. It was old Uncle 
Howie, a veteran of World War II, who succumbed to 
the awful cold weather of the Rust Belt a few ycars ago 
— not me. 

But then, in quick succession, visits to the dentist, the 
opthamologist, an obsessed reading of John Updike’s 
latest book, “Rabbit at Rest,” and a non-debatable 
demand from my family that I subject myself to the 
indignities of a “full physical,” brought the entire or- 
chestra playing “Mortality,” into my home, my car, my 
office! 

Once my midnight dreams were of sailing expedi- 
tions to see the crowned heads of Europe, the Suez, the 
Panama and the other Great Canals. Now nightmares 
wake me with visions of crowned molars, thousand- 
yard rolls of dental floss bought at the Price Club, and 
root Canals. 

Especially Root Canals. 

“For your age, your teeth are in good shape.” This 
from a dentist who noted there was enough silver in my 
mouth to make it dangerous to visit the Hunt brothers 
unarmed. 

And the eyes? Well, the always-nearsighted patina 
of youth has worn thin indeed. 

“Bifocals,” the eye doctor said, neatly ending an era 
that began in 1956 with simple prescription lens and in- 
vogue Clark Kent frames. Now I enter a nether world of 
shrinking peripheral vision, yearly glaucoma checks, 
and designer frames for every occasion. 

“Bifocals. A lot of people wear them.” 

A lot of people, indeed. 

A lot of people shave their heads into Mohawk 
haircuts and wear seven earrings, too. A lot of people 
jump off bridges attached to long Bungee cords, flirting 
with a more youthful mortality. A lot of people play 
shuffleboard in Florida in between mid-morning naps, 
liver pills and writing to George Bush to complain about 
high property taxes and low Social Security payments. 

“Bifocals. The new ones are great. You can’t even 
tell.” 

Perhaps not, especially if you don’t order them, but 
insist on taking your glasses off to read. 

All these indications of physical collapse become 
only more angst-inducing when added to a reading of 
the ultimately grim story Updike tells about Harry 
“Rabbit” Angstrom, the title character of three earlier 
“Rabbit” volumes, “Rabbit Run,” “Rabbit Redux,” and 








“Bifocals,’ the eye doctor said, 
neatly ending an era that began in 
1956 with simple prescription lens 
and in-vogue Clark Kent frames.” 


“Rabbit is Rich.” 

In those books, Updike chronicles coming of age, the 
turbulence of the "60s and finally presents a portrait of 
a soon-to-be Yuppiedom that’s hard to discount. Each 
book brings “Rabbit” Angstrom through different ages, 
reflecting on American life, particularly male American 
life. 

And while Rabbit Angstrom isn’t someone most 
readers really like, he’s hard to simply dismiss because 
he accurately reflects so many modern attitudes and 
beliefs. Updike is unnervingly on the mark in his por- 
trayals, which is why “Rabbit at Rest” is a troubling 
future to view from any mid-life perspective. 

In “Rabbit at Rest,” Harry Angstrom, in his 50s, 
suffers a heart attack 
discovering an awful 
truth about getting 
older. No matier how 
hard he now pushes 
on the pedals of life, 
he will likely not be 
improving, only 
holding even — if 
he’s lucky. Harry 
doesn’t hear any of the athletic club talk about “reaching 
plateaus,” and building biceps. He feels like the last man 
on the rooftop of the American Embassy in Saigon in 
1975, wondering if he has one more reprieve after three 
Updike books full of them. Worst of all, Harry finds that 
he has become a family anachronism. 

He continues his fights with his wife Janice and in the 
end does what he has done before — he makes a run for 
it, leaving his family so he can hideout in a condo- 
minium in Florida. But this time, to Rabbit's final 
dismay, no one seems to care. The aging Harry “Rabbit” 
Angstrom has lost the center stage and, in fact, finds he 
is not much more than a spear carrier in his own story's 
final pages. 

“Rabbit at Rest,” is not the book to give to a sick 
friend to read during convalescence. Nor should you 
rush out to test your popular standing with relatives and 
friends before letting this book thoroughly digest (pro- 
vided your colon is working well). 

This entire concept of getting older, of life having an 
upper limit (and with it, your relevance), is one most 
people avoid as adeptly as they do social engagements 
with their ex-spouses, Hare Krishnas selling flowers in 
the mall, and reading Rush Limbaugh’s column in the 
Sacramento Union. 

So it is only with great reluctance that I begin to steel 
myself for the next step in this process of dealing with 
mortality, a visit to the medical clinic for the “full 
physical.” The full physical is generally a largely hu- 
miliating experience undertaken in a short dressing 
gown, open in the back, that exposes the derriere quite 
nicely. Italso features a treadmill test that proves you are 
in great shape for someone who is an arthriuc 70, and 
finally a personal favorite, the medical procedure de- 
signed to bring out the best of anyone, the enema. 

Still, it will be done. Just like the dental crowns and 
the lenses will be done because plateaus or not, there's 
always a melody playing somewhere, even if the music 
sometimes might not seem quite as young or as 
rich as it did once. Z 

But an enema? Good Lord! 

No wonder “Rabbit” Angstrom 
decided to mak + a run for it. 


(Michael J. Fitzgerald is anas- 
sociate professor of journalism.) 
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Mendocino 
State Park, 
February 


By RicHARD STOCKWELL 





fog breaking at midday 
gazing out to the sea 


thoughts, mental echoes 
a thought, an echo 


echo fading 
then silence 


Song 


She stopped walking 


| saw her from my window 
and she gave the small, 
upstairs apartment 

a long and strange 

kind of stare, 

as if deja vu 


It's been said 
each person is a song, 
a poem 


| wondered 
a lot 
how hers went 
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stood drenched in the rain. 
One naked bulb illuminated 
the clearing, swinging wildly 
from the rafters of an old shack, 
suffusing the area in a dull, de- 
pressing light. This was where our 
coats would be distributed, or so 
we had been told. The military 
had strange ways of conducting 
business, and dragging dozens of 
girls through a gathering storm at 
midnight was no doubt bizarre. 
Each swing of the bulb threw a 
strange light on pale, tired faces, 
and for a crowd this size, the si- 
lence was unsettling. 

“I don’t expect dressing rooms 
and tailors, but this is too much. 
Do you know how long it’s been 
since I’ve dressed in the privacy 
of my own room?” I was too tired 
to answer and too busy watching 
rivulets of mud running down my 
boots. The girl next to me had 
been behind me in line for uniforms 
and inoculations the day we arrived 
at boot camp. At the first shirt that 
had been hurled at us, she had 
hurled back an obscenity. By the 
time we had reached the end of 


@ that demeaning assembly line, she 


no longer had any special requests. 

“Where can we try these on?” 

“Where you’ re standing, honey.” 

The line for inoculations hadn't 
been any more pleasant. The large 
man behind the partition didn’t 
have time or patience for little 
girls. 

“Pull your pants down. Two pairs 
of pants? Don' t tell me you' ve got 
on a chastity belt as well?” 

“Attention! Form three ordered 
lines in front of me to receive your 
winter coats. No talking, no 
questions, no complaining. If they 
don’t fit you, too bad. Figure it out 
yourselves.” Two soldiers were 
kicking forward some large car- 
tons, the sides already falling apart 
in the wetness. It was going to be 
along night. Of all the incidents to 
remember, it was the visit to Mrs. 
Kaminsky that came to my ured 
mind as I waited. 

“I don’t need a new one, my old 
one is just fine.” I buried my head 
deeper in my book, hoping Mother 
would not insist. She did. 

“Look at this!” Held aloft be- 
tween forefinger and thumb, my 
swimsuit hung limply in my 
mother’s hand. it was all but at- 
tractive. 

“There § no point arguing. 
Grandmoiner has already decided 
you two are going tomorrow, so 
stop being so difficult and start 
being grateful for all that's done 
for you.” My swimsuit was 
dropped unceremoniously into the 
drawer. End of conversation, no 
room for questions, objections, 
God forbid a refusal. 1 was getting 






anew swimsuit and I was going to 
like it. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad in 
the States at a nice, spacious, 
American department store. The 
kind with racks that stretched for 
miles, where you could try as many 
suits as you wished in dressing 
rooms where, my mother liked to 
say, two Russian families would 
fitcomfortably. Israel, on the other 
hand, boasted few such luxuries, 
and its city streets were still lined 
with small boutiques, the kind 
tourists found quaint. It was to- 
ward one of these that my grand- 
mother proudly marched the next 
morning, a very reluctant customer 
in tow. 

“Why must we always come to 
this store?” I pressed myself 
against a shop window as a large 
truck came hurtling past us, and I 
found myself staring into the face 
of avery naked lady. It was merely 
a photograph I was facing, yet one 
the likes of which I had never 
seen. It was on the cover of one of 
many magazines which hung by 
clothespins from a wire stretched 
across the shop’s front. Actually, 
I had come across similar pictures 
when going through some of my 
father’s old National Geographics. 
Some where between the Amazon 
Basin and erupting volcanoes, a 
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AROOM OFMY OWN 


BY KAREN MOORE « ILLUSTRATION BY MIKE COSPER 


certain ten-year-old had had the 
shock of her as-yet-short life. I 
remember hurriedly returning the 
entire stack to my father’s study 
and beating a hasty retreat. 

“What are you looking at? Hurry 
up, I want to be at the shop before 
they take their tea break. Don’t 
look at such smut!” So that’s what 
it was. 

“I wasn’t looking, Grandma, | 
just bumped into her ... them ... I 
mean it.” Besides, I didn’t think it 
was smut; these women didn’t 
seem to have any worries about 
buying bathing suits. They simply 
did without. 

“Mrs. Kaminsky said she put 
aside two of her newest suits for 
you. A red and a yellow.” Grand- 
mother waited for me to catch up 
as she reached the shop's entrance. 

“Why not black?” 

“You're too young for black.” 
One last pull on the slender, ivory 
cigarette holder before my 
grandmother threw down the 
cigarette and crushed it underfoot. 
Before the last wisp of smoke had 
vanished she was already reaching 
inside her purse for a new box. 

“Can I open it?” I loved the smell 
of tobacco mingled with perfume, 
the crinkle of cellophane and sil- 
very paper which pulled away tc 
reveal rows of tightly packed 





cigareties. My grandmother even 
made smoking look elegant. 

“Please don’t let her fall all over 
me, Grandma ...” | was following 
her into the shop, whispering in 
case Mrs. Kaminsky was close 
enough to overhear. My eyes had 
not yet adjusted to the dimness of 
the shop, but my sense of smell 
told me we had found the nght 
place. Seconds later it told me we 
had also found Mrs. Kaminsky. 

“Dr. Henner! What a pleasant 
surprise!” Mrs. Kaminsky 
waddled over, the smell of moth 
balls and stale food assaulting my 
nostrils. I took a step back in an- 
ticipation of her next move. A 
cold counter top met my sun- 
warmed back and held me trapped. 

“And this must be the grand- 
daughter. Oh, how we’ ve grown!” 
One pudgy hand reached for my 
face, found a cheek, and squeezed 
it. 

It was starting. 

I know my grandmother's pa- 
tients had great respect for her. I 
knew she was considered one of 
the finest surgeons in the city. But 
Mrs. Kaminsky’s eternal grate- 
fulness for the removal of an in- 
grown toe nail was overwhelming. 


My grandmother smiled. Not a 
full-fledged smile but a tight- 


lipped crack; she politely bowed 





her head in acknowledgment of 
the warm reception. 

“Dr. Henner! I have the finest 
suits for your lovely granddaugh- 
ter. If you please wait here a mo- 
ment I will bring them to you.” 
Another dimpled grin and Mrs. 
Kaminsky, with unexpected agil- 
ity, clambered up the ladder which 
was propped against colorfully 
lined shelves. 

“Grandma ... don’t let her fuss 
around me so much. It’s embar- 
rassing.” I watched Mrs. 
Kaminsky’s descent, her fat little 
ankles pinched by shoes that 
looked a size too small. 

“Here they are!” Her upper lip 
beaded with perspiration, Mrs. 
Kaminsky proudly waved two 
packages in the air and with her 
free hand motioned me nearer. 

“Come, my dear. We try these on 
upstairs, yes?” It was the “we” 
that all but thrilled me. Following 
Mrs. Kaminsky up the stairs, I 
listened to her labored breathing, 
holding my own breath against 
the odors she left lingering in her 
wake. 

I looked down beseechingly at 
Grandmother, who sat inhaling, 
eyes slightly closed, watching our 
ascent through a mist of smoke. 

“Which would the young lady 
wish to try first?” 

“The red one, please.” I accepted 
the plastic-covered packages and 
stepped toward acuriained secuon 
of the soom, only too happy to 
notice I was not alone, and that 
Mrs. Kaminsky’s attentions would 
have to be lavished on the customer 
in the next stall as well. 

“Mrs. Kaminsky, could you do 
something about this strap? Ican’t 
seem to place it.” Thank goodness 
for unruly straps. 

“Not right now, Sarah. It must 
wait.” I don’t know which of us 
was more disappointed: Sarah, 
stranded in a sui two sizes too 
small; or myself, repulsed by the 
proximity of this enthusiastic 
merchant. 

“T’li be standing right here to 
help you, my dear.” Mrs. 
Kaminsky stationed herself at the 
curtain’s edge and held it aside to 
let me pass. I let the moth-eaten 
curtain fall into place, turning to 
face the dusty mirror. In its 
murkiness, I didn’t }ook so pain- 
fully awkward; the halo of unruly 
curls was invisible in the half- 
darkness; and for a moment, the 
shadow of the curtain fell in just 
the right angle across my face, 
making it seem thinner, longer. | 
bent to untie my shoes just as the 
curtain was drawn aside, allowing 
light and Mrs. Kaminsky back in. 


See Room, page 5ur 
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Her bulging ankles met my eyes, 
and I straightened myself. 

“Can we see?” We ? There was 
nothing to see, andhad there been, 
she wasn’t invited to the viewing. 

“Still not dressed? Let me help.” 
Mrs. Kaminsky bent over to re- 
move my shoes, and I had to stifle 
a giggle as her appearance in the 
mirror caught my attention. 

“Your grandmother, may she be 
blessed, said she wanted the very 
best for her granddaughter, and 
the very best it shall be. I will 
never forget what miracles she did 
to my foot. The pain I would once 
have ... Ach ...” Mrs Kaminsky 
clucked in recollection of harder 
times and held the suit toward me. 

“I give you few moments and 
then I come to see.” The curtain 
fell into place once again, too nar- 
row to veil my fourteen years of 
timidness. With one hand on its 
once-silky materiel, | held the 
curtain against further interrup- 
tions and hurriedly undressed, 
wriggling into the red suit. Un- 
gainly and very self-conscious, I 
waited for inspection. From behind 
my curtain I could hear Sarah's 
muffled voice complaining of the 
suits she had selected. 

“Play with this Karen...1 need to 
take care of a patient and then we 
can go home. Here, sit this way, 
don't look behind the curtain. ...” 

I had sat remarkably still for five 
minutes, ears straining to hear the 
whispered conversation carried on 
behind the partition. 
Grandmother's reassuring voice, 
the patient’s plaintive tones; 
Grandmother’s voice growing 
firmer as the patient’s rose hys- 
terically. I was morbidly curious 
for a child of ten, and looking up 
from the paper-strewn desk, I re- 
alized my eyes came level with 
just enough of the rusty mirror 
which hung above the gleaming 
sink. Behind the partition a gloved 
hand rose with a silvery tool in its 
grasp. The rustle of the white coat, 
the crinkle of the sanitary sheet, a 
red-nailed hand clutching at the 
curtain’s edge. The swift drawing 
of the partition; I hurriedly lowered 
my eyes from the mirror back to 
the desk. 

“Wait outside for me, dear. I'll be 
just a minute.” 

I had walked out past the rows of 
waiting patients. Coming to and 
fro without waiting in line had 
always pleased me, and I remem- 
ber feeiing quite content as | 
wandered through the many 
rooms, taking in sights and smells 
which awed and repulsed at once. 
Trays of gleaming tools too cold 
to the touch, the jar of colored 
candies not sweet enough to make 





up for the hurt, my grandmother's 
hands, always stained a dull or- 
ange from the Merthiolate she 
dabbed onto wounds. With all her 
elegance, my grandmother was not 
a gentle woman. 

“Ah! Let us see! Well, Dr. 
Henner, what do you think”?” I 
clutched my shirt to me, trying to 
cover as much as possible. 

“Come forward, dear. Turn 
around.” Grandmother pulled 
aside the shirt, passing judgment, 
deciding on a verdict. 

“Mrs. Kaminsky, dear, is this not 
too much of a decollete?” One 
long, thin finger pointed to my 
undeveloped body, the part I was 
sO intent upon covering. 

“If the doctor thinks so I wiil 
change it right away. Here, allow 
me to take measurements.” ?!?! 

Thad hurriedly hid myself behind 
the curtain, removed the suit, and 
handed it over, glad to be done 
with this session. The darkness 
was comforting, my clothes in- 
viting, the mirror once again al- 
lowing a kinder glimpse at myself. 

“Hurry it up! We haven't got all 
night! What do you think this is, a 
fashion show?” } shook myself 
awake from what seemeda lengthy 
rest. I had merely forgotten myself 
in front of the muddy fragment of 
glass we were given to hold while 
we inspected our appearances. The 
coat was large, but large was good. 
It meant extra material that would 
keep me warm. And the pockets: 
these were deep enough to bury 
one’s entire hand and wrist, and 
they could be stuffed with just 
about anything. I turned around to 
offer the mirror to the next huddled 
form in line, reaching into my 
pockets to test their much-spo- 
ken-of comfort. 

These were used uniforms; 

someone else had been engulfed 
in their green waxmth before. In 
the right side I felt a wad of paper 
and pulled it out, expecting a gum 
wrapper. The wad was larger than 
a wrapper, though, and I stepped 
toward the swinging bulb as | 
smoothed the wrinkled note. Rain 
fell on its thinness as I read the 
message left by the former occu- 
pant. “We're all in the same boat. 
Don’t let them get to you. Pass it 
on.” 
A nameless note in a nameless 
coat. I looked up to see if anyone 
else had found any treasures. A 
mass of girls huddled in groups 
was already heading toward camp. 
I couldn’t distinguish among the 
forms; | couldn’t locate my com- 
panions. Folding the note carefully 
in four, I slipped it deep into the 
pocket and followed the group 
back. 

(Karen Moore is a graduate stu- 
dent in creative writing.) 
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Photo by Victoria C. Eclipse 


Trees 


Large, ancient, beautiful trees 

Ever growing, experiencing, feeling 

Peaceful beings existing day to day, month to month, 
year to year, century to century 

Entities of peace emanating peace 

Experiencing the joy of creatures moving among them 
creatures who appreciate them, love them, and 
touch them in a caring way 

Nothing much bothers them except the feeling of hot 
flames scalding their surface, the pain of vandalism, 
or the agony of blades cutting from them their life 
force 

When all is said and done they are grateful to be alive 
and continue their existence as they struggle for 
regeneration 

When a fellow being, succumbing to natures will, falls from 
their stand they are aware of the loss but rejoice in the 
lite giving elements left behind by the freed spirit of 
a tree 
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FICTION 


J loved his pet bobcat, Kitty, a beautiful varmint that was 
mean to everyone except Josh, who fed it Kal Kan cat food every day. 
Kitty was kept in a large cage in Josh’s upstairs room. Sometimes Josh 
would let him out (even though he wasn’t supposed to) so that Kitty could 
roam and play. If Josh's parents were to come home unexpectedly, he 
would lure Kitty back in the cage with food. Once ina while, though, Kitty 
wouldn’t go back in, so Josh had to catch him, throwing a gunny sack over 
him and hauling him in the cage. That's how Kitty was caught. Josh's dad 
was hunting in the desert and killed Kitty’s mom, then heard Kitty up in 
a tree meowing. Josh’s dad threw a gunny sack over him and hauled him 
away when he was just a baby. Josh suddenly had a surprise birthday 
present, one that would teach him the real meaning of nature. 


it took a few months before the wild baby 
bobcat calmed down enough to have the veten- 
narian take out his claws and front teeth, so he 
couldn't scratch or bite 

He was an adorable looking cat. His ears were 
short and alert, his eyes clear and curious, his legs 
sturdy and nimble. But it was his fur that turned 
heads; it had that rare, speckled coloring that is 
unique to bobcats. His belly was so soft and fine 
that you could almost understand why some people 
wanted fur coats made out of bobcat pelts. 

Kitty grew up slowly; weighing only about 25 
pounds, he was bigger than a house cat, but not by 
much. When Josh would let him out of his cage, 
Kitty would invariably go to the window and look 
at the birds in the backyard trees. Just like anormal 
cat, his head would dart back and forth as the 
doves and sparrows flew by. Once ina while he'd 
lunge against the screen trying to catch the birds in 
midflight. Fortunately, Josh thought, Kitty didn’t 
have claws or else the screen would not last. 

It always amazed Josh that Kitty, once destined 
to become to a wild, dangerous bobcat, was quickly 
becoming a tame, harmless pet. As the months 
went by, Kitty allowed everyone in the family to 
pet him, except Josh's dad, Will, who used to say 
that Kitty would never forget who killed his mom. 
Whenever Will would walk by Kitty's cage, the 
animal would go wild, swatting and hissing loudly. 

The bobcat always liked Josh, though. It got to 















































the point where Ki" would pracucally fall asleep 
in Josh's lap. Josh would envision them situng on 
a hillside in the desert, with the sky ablaze with 
stars, coyotes howling in the distance, the air cold 
and dry 

It was during one of these revenes one evening 
that Josh got called to dinner. Kitty was asleep in 
Josh's lap, so he carefully lifted hum up and laid 
him on the bed. 

As Josh sat down to the dinner table Will asked. 
“How's Kitty doing?” 

“Oh, fine,” Josh said quickly as he looked up to 
the ceiling, thinking he had heard something up- 
stairs. 

“Did you change the litter box in his cage?” his 
mom, Barbara, asked. 

“Yep,” Josh said. “It was really smelly this 
time; I think we need to get him a bigger box.” 

“Naw, it’s all right,” Will said. 

“Can we make his cage bigger, Dad?” Josh 
asked. “I think he needs more room.” 

“Maybe.” 

“But he really needs..." CRASH! There was a 
loud noise upstairs. 

“What ihe hell was that?” Will said, looking up. 

Josh bolted from the table. 

He ran upstairs and opened the door to his 
room. There was a cold breeze. The screen was 
broken and Kitty was gone. 

“Here, Kitty,” Josh said as he ran to the window. 
He looked out but saw nothing. There was a tree 
close by buthe couldn't see Kitty. He ran outofhis 
room; his parents were coming up the stairs. He 
ran past them saying, “I think Kitty got out.” 

“Got out?” Will said. “What do you mean?” 

Josh ran to the backyard. 

“Here Kitty,” he said. “Here Kitty.” 

Josh was at the bottom of the tree, looking up. 
“Here Kitty.” 

It was too dark. He ran into the garage and got 
a flashlight. 

His parents were im the backyard when he 
returned. 

“Josh, what are you doing?” his mom asked 
anxiously. “Kitty's not out here, is he?” 

Josh shined the light into the tree. “I think he got 
out.” 

“You think he got out?” Will said. “What do 
you mean, think? How did he get out of his cage?” 
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Josh wasn’t quite ready to answer that one just 
yet. 

Wil went back into the house and up to Josh's 
room. 

Josh started looking in the bushes. 

“Joshua,” Barbara said, “Did Kitty really get 
out?” 

Josh tumed, shining the flashlight at her, and 
nodded gutitily. 

“I didn’t mean it, Mom, I didn’t,” Josh said, 
starting to cry. “I really didn’t.” 

He looked back in the tree. 

Barbara peered around nervously then walked 
into the house. 

Will came back out. 

“How in the hell did he get out of his cage, 
Joshua?” Will asked angrily as he looked into the 
trees. 

Josh hesitated, not knowing whether to tell the 
truth. 

“1__.don’t...know,” he said, sobbing. 

“Kitty,” Will said. “Here, Kitty.” 

They looked for about an hour but Kitty was 
gone. 

“We'll have to look in the morning,” Will said. 
“It's just too dark; he could be niding anywhere.” 

“Maybe he'll come back when he’s hungry,” 
Josh said. 

They went into the house; Josh walked sadly up 
to is room and sat by the window, flashlight in 
hand, waiting for Kitty’s return. Alone, he started 
to cry in earnest. 

It wasn’t long before he shined the light out into 
the night, thinking he heard something; it was 
always just the wind, however, or a startled bird or 
his edgy imagination. Periodically, he would go to 
Kitty's cage and look inside, thinking maybe the 
cat snuck by him. 

He stayed up late — he didn’t know what time 
— but eventually he started to doze. He tried so 
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hard to stay awake; he would shine the hght in 
face, pinch himself, chew bubblegum — noth 
really worked. Soon he was dreaming of Kit 
the cold dry desert, the stars ablaze and the coyo 

howling at the moon. 

“Josh, wake up. Wake up, Josh.” 

“What...is he back?” Josh said, suddenly alg 

“No,” Barbara said. “But let's eat some bre 
fast. | made some pancakes.” 

“I need to go find him,” Josh said. “! thin 
know where he is. I had this dream that he w 
acave, and there is only one cave around here. 
across the street at the dairy — way in the bac 
saegeeuneeeneeseeveaes 


“Soon he was 
in the cold dry d 
and the coyotes 


Josh ate breakfast quickly then rushed acrd 
the street. His best friend, Charley, lived 0 
there, so he knocked loudly at the front door. ’ 
Johnson place had amodest house in front with { 
dairy in the back witha big barn and a whole b 
of cows. Behind the cows was more land and { 
cave. 

No answer. 

He knocked again. Sull no answer 

Maybe they're in back, he thought. 

He went around through the side gate and w 
he went in the backyard, he saw Charley alo 
with his parents standing in a circle looking at q 
ground. 

Josh ran up and said hello but then he saw w 
they were looking at: several dead chickens — 
what was left of them. 

“What happened?” he asked, shocked. 
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“We don't know,” Charley said. 

“Must’ve been some big tomcat,” said Charley's 
dad, Gus. 

He then looked at Josh and said, “You don't 
know what it was, do you Josh?” 

“No,” Josh said, backing up. “I...1...1 don’t 
know. Why ya asking me?” 

“Well, we just thought you might’ a heard some- 
thing,” Gus said. 

“N...no, nothin’. I didn’t hear nothin’,” Josh 
said. “I gotta go.” 

Josh left hurriedly and ran back home. He found 
his dad in the backyard, bending down behind a 


eaming of Kitty 
, the stars ablaze 
ling at the moon.” 


bush, looking for signs of the cat. 

“Dad,” Josh yelled. 

“Jesus,” Will said, “Don’t scare me like that.” 

Josh looked over his shoulder toward the dairy 
and whispered, “I think Kitty may have killed the 
Johnson’s chickens.” 

“What?” Will said, looking over the fence, 

mm across the street. 

“T was just over there and most of their chickens 
are dead, feathers all over, bones and stuff.” Josh 
was shaking, his legs wobbling. 

“Holy shhhiit...” Will said, running his hand 
through his hair. “What did you tell them? You 
jidn’t tell them Kitty was loose did you?” 

“No. I told them I didn’t know nothin’.” 

“Good. All right,” Will said, regrouping, “We've 
got to find Kitty — only don’t yell out his name; 
we don’t want the neighbors to know,” 





And so the rest of that day was spent trying to 
locate Kitty without cailing his name. It didn’t 
work. 

That evening at the dinner table, they didn’t talk 
much. Sullen and losing hope, Josh went to bed 
early and dreamt of Kitty all night long. 

Two days passed without a sign — except three 
more dead chickens. 

Late one afternoon, Charley from across the 
street came over to ask Josh if he wanted to play. 

“OK,” Josh said, “but let's go over to your 
house.” Josh started to walk across the street. 

“Wait. Let me see Kitty first,” Charley said. “I 
want to pet him.” 

“No,” Josh said quickly, grabbing Chariey’s 
arm. “He's not feeling too good. He’s got...um...a 
fever. Cat scratch fever. He'll scratch you and 
you'll get it too. And it can kill you.” 

“Nuh-uh,” Charley said, trying to break free 
from Josh’s grip. 

“No, reaily,” Josh said. “Let's go.” He dragged 
Charley across the lawn, toward the dairy. 

“Besides,” Josh said, “Let's go play in the 
cave.” 

“I'm not going to the cave,” Charley said. “You 
know we're not supposed to play in there.” 

“Oh you don’t believe all that stuff do you?” 
Josh said confidently, although he, too, was a little 
scared. 

Apparently, according to the older kids on the 
block, the cave was where the dairy monster lived. 
After the cows and pigs were slaughtered ai the 
dairy, some of their parts were given to the monster 
as a sacrifice. No one had ever seen the dairy 
monster, but many had heard it They said it 
sounded like a mix between a cow, a pig and the 
devil. 

Charley complained the whole way over. “I'm 
scared, Josh, I'm scared. Let’s not do it. I don’t 
wamt to do it.” 


“Oh c'mon, Charley, it's not that bad.” 

Once they reached the cave, however, Josh got 
pretly nervous 

“Um...Charley...do you have a flashlight?” 
Josh said slowly, looking at the entrance to the 
cave, about 30 yards away. It looked like a shal- 

low tunnel that narrowed quickly, with a berm on 
top. Behind it was a very large mound of dead 
trees and shrubs — almost like acompost pile, but 
not as ferule 

“Yeah,” Charley said, relieved that he could 
leave. “I'll go get it.” 

Charley ran away while Josh became trans- 
fixed. His attenuon was so focused that all the 
sounds around him became muted, the cows were 
no longer mooing, the pigs were quiet, the wind 
sull. All he nouced was the cave. He moved closer 
so that he could see inside. About 10 feet away he 
stopped and tied to look into the darkness — 
nothing. He stepped closer, trying lo sce, trying lo 
hear. Nothing. He got down on his hands and 
knees and crawled slowly to the front of the cave 
His eyes adjusting, he stopped and listened 

He thought he heard something 

“Kitty,” he said sofuy. “Here Kitty.” 

He leaned closer, putting his head just inside. 
The cave dropped off a foot or so but then flattened 
Out into a wide circle with a small tunnel in the 
back. In the center of the circle was adead chicken. 

“What are you doing?” Charley yelled. 

“AGGHHH!” Josh fell back away from the 
cave, yelling, scrambling to his feet. 

He ran toward his house. 

“Wait,” Charley called, running after him. 
“Where are you going? Josh, wait, I didn’t mean 
to scare you.” 

Josh didn't say anything. He just ran home as 
fast as he could. 

He found his dad and tried to tell him about the 
bird and the cave. 

“OK, slow down,” Will said. “What happened?” 

“I saw a dead chicken in the cave and | think 
Kitty is in there.” 

“In the cave?” Will asked suspiciously. 

“Yeah, Dad, he’s in there with a dead chicken 
and it was eaten up, just like the others.” 

Will rubbed his chin. 

“Did you actually see Kitty?” he asked 

“No, but I think I heard him.” 

“What do you mean you think you heard him?” 

“Well...Idon’tknow, but something's inthere.” 

Josh suddenly felt a little stupid so he repeated, 
“I know there was a dead chicken.” 

“All nght,” Will said, “Let's go take a look.” 

“DAD! They’ll find out; we can’t let the 
Johnsons know Kitty escaped!” 

“It's all right, son, they're bound to find out 
sooner or later anyway.” 

As they walked across the street, Josh felt 
afraid. It was, after all, his fault Kitty got loose, 
and if Kitty really did kill the chickens, the Johnsons 
would blame him. 

Will knocked at the front door. 

Mr. Johnson answered. 

“Hi, Will, what can I do for you?” Gus said, 
opening the screen door and extending a hand. 
“Come on in.” 

“Oh no, that’s OK, Gus,” Will said. “We need 
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to talk about the chickens.” 

Mr. Johnson frowned and then stepped out onto 
the porch, closing the door behind him. 

“| don't know how to say this, Gus...” Will 
said, looking down. 

Josh moved in closer behind his dad. 

“Our pet bobcat got loose the other night.” 

Gus’ eyes went wide and then he asked, “Wha 
night?” 

“Well, the night your chickens started dying,” 
Will said 

“That explains it,” Gus quickly said, slapping 
his thigh 

“Yeah,” Will said. “We heard you lost some 
chickens.” 

“Eaght of ‘em,” Gus said. “As far as I can tell 
damn, I knew it had to be a big cat.” 

“We'll pay you for the chickens,” Will said. “In 
the meanume, I was wondering if] could go in the 
back of your property. My son here says he may 
know where our Cat 1s.” 

Josh stirred from behind the legs of his dad. 
coming out sheepishly, looking up at Mr. John- 
son 

“Josh found another dead chicken in that old 
cave,” Will said. 

“Really!” Gus said, surprised. “Let's go take a 
look.” 

As they started walking, Will said, “Wait just a 
minute, Gus, I'll be right back.” 

He-ran across the street and went into the house. 
When he returned, he had a gunny sack, a flash- 
light and a rifle. 

Josh said, incredulously, “Dad, you're not go- 
ing to kill him are you?” 

“No, Josh, not if I don’t have to.” 

Josh was devastated. He had no idea Kitty 
could be that dangerous. Sure, he had killed a few 
chickens, but he was probably hungry. That didn’t 
jusufy killing him. He was sull Kitty. All Josh had 
to do, he thought, was cali his name and he'd come 
back. 

Will, sensing his son's anguish, said, “Listen, 
Josh, Kitty has been out for several days now. 
He’s probably killed these chickens, which means 
he’s gone back to being wild. He's not the same, 
Josh. Kitty is a real bobcat now.” 


See Kitty, page 12ur 
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Shower 


‘If we can't go out, you're going to take a shower with me right now’ 


Six empty bottles of Mickey's Big Mouth 
fine malt liquor litter the battered, water- 
ringed wooden coffee table alongside the 
daily paper. The headlines read: “Is the 
Dow plummeting once again?” “Tragedy 
strikes home.” “New miracle medical 
cures.” Many older papers lie at the foot of 
the tattered green couch. I’m tired of clean- 
ing after that lazy bum, my husband. 

He lounges slovenly upon the yellow, 
now puke-green, couch. and almost blends 

_inperfectly like a chameleon. My husband, 
the lounge lizard. Never willing to look for 
another job. He’s happy with the paperboy's 
delivery. And he lies, “I'm looking at the 
classifieds,” when he’s actually looking at 
the horse races, ready to call his bookie ~ 
never winning, only losing — and to re- 
plenish his exhausted supply of Mickey’s. 
And if his hand is not down the front of his 
unbelted, unzipped pants or struggling to 
scratch his back, it’s reaching and scratch- 
ing his ass. That ured, lazy ass. His yellow- 
green plaid shirt was put on earlier today , to 
my surprise. But his supposedly white T- 
shirt, now a dingy grey-brown, has been on 
for...damn, I lost count. 

“Hon,” I say, stepping in from the hall- 
way. “Honey.” 

“Aw, come on now. You know I’m 
looking for a job,” he says irntably, grab- 
bing for the trashed newspaper. “I can’t 
succeed with you holding me back by 
naggin’ all the time.” 

“I’m sorry,” I say, walking toward the 
curtains to draw them open. Feathers, from 

the dead bird that the 





yy neighbors’ cat 
i caught a month 
ago, still sit 

upon _—i the 

weeds and 





crab grass. 
I wish it 
would rain 
and wash 
away the 
feathers. 


“Well, what do you want?” he asks, 
staring at the television. 

“t eonard, look at me. I’m miserable. 
Let’s do something together. Please, honey,” 
I beg. 

“You know we can’t afford to go out, 
since I lost my job at the factory. I'm sorry, 
but there’s nothin’ we can do,” he says, 
reaching for a bottle, only to put it to his lips 
and to find it’s empty. 

I stare at the missing pinky and index 
finger on his left hand, where his wedding 
band should be...now probably on display 
at the pawnshop on Main Steet, or in 
someone else’s pocket. And I stare at his 
missing middle fingerup. I've never gotlen 
used to the idea of him sawing off his 
fingers at work while being drunk. That's 
why he doesn’t receive a disability check 
They say it was all his fault, and, “You're 
lucky we're paying for the hospital bills.” 
Well, I guess we were lucky. 

“Okay. Maybe if I cook us a fancy din- 
ner, think we could go to a movie Or even 
into town just to window shop? Huh, 
Leonard?” I say affectionately, placing my 
arms upon his shoulders. 

“Yeah. Maybe,” he says, as | head for 
the kitchen. 

| uy to think, What is fancy? We haven't 
had hamburgers in a long time. But what 
could I cook with that? | open the pantry 
door, looking for potatoes. / could make 
home fries. But there aren't any potatoes. 
As I look up, ready to close the pantry door, 
I see Kraft’s Macaroni and Cheese. “This 
will have to do,” I curse under my breath. I 
try to open the refrigerator door but it hits 
the open pantry door. “Dam it.” I close the 
pantry door and reopen the refrigerator. 
Yep, we have tomatoes, pickles, mayon- 
naise, ketchup, and cheese. Damn, Leonard 
sure is gonna have the farts tonight. 

I turn on the stove and begin to do what 
I hate. At least we have a counter top stove. 
I can watch the horse races. I miss ail the 
stats, though, because the shelves block my 
view. wonder if Leonard and I won. Doubt 
iL 

“Okay, Leonard, it’s just about time to 
eat,” I say, pouring the cooled hamburger 





grease into an old mayonnaise jar. “I call it 
a buffet. You do the fixins yourself.” 

Leonard doesn’t answer, but he slug- 
gishly stands up, tucks in his shirt, fixes his 
pants, and then saunters over to the dining 
room table. 

“You get rigor mortis,” I joke, as he 
pulls out a chair and plops down. 

“Wha?” he snorts. 

“Nothin’, hon. Just fix your burger. I 
laid out all the fixins,” I say, moving my 
hand over all the little plates of condiments 
like | was introducing sideshow freaks. 

“Going to a job interview Monday,” he 
says, squeezing the ketchup onto his tower- 
ing three-story burger, smothered with 
pickles, tomatoes, cheese and mushrooms, 
almost drowning in the excess of mayon- 
naise, mustard, barbecue sauce and ketchup 
to top it all off. 

“Oh, yeah. Doin’ what?” I ask, trying to 
make him feel good. 

“Night security guard for the Circus 
Market. You know, making sure no grocer- 
ies get stolen,” he laughs. And we both 
remember his last night security job, in 
which we got loaded and overstocked with 
car parts and supplies. Not for our use, but 
for retail sale. Something has to support his 
damn gambling. My two-bit waitressing 
job sure isn’t. 

We eat in a rather quiet and subdued 
mood. Even the damn TV is turned off. I 
feel so isolated by that damn thing, taking 
up all Leonard’ s attention. I get up to begin 
cleaning the dishes, or might I say, Leonard's 
trough. Now his plaid shirt won't match the 
couch. Ithas a big elephant-shaped ketchup 
stain right above the chest pocket. 

1 ask, walking to the kitchen, “Leonard, 
are we going to go out tonight?” 

He wiped his mouth, then burped, “No. 
I decided we’re not.” 

“How come?” I begin to ask. “No. If we 
can’t go out, you're going to take a shower 
with me right now,” I declare, knowing that 

= he has forgotten when 
, he did take a shower 


uae 


last. 

“No way. I’m going out with Jim and 
Clancy tonight. We're...” 

| interrupt, “...No. You're gonna take a 
shower with me. And if you decide to leave, 
you're gonna be callin’ your mama and 
asking her if youcan spend the night, maybe 
even the rest of the week, with her.” 

His eyebrows rise and he begins to head 
for the hall closet, saying nothing. | follow 
to watch. He opens the hal! closet door, digs 
out his overnight bag and his suitcase. He 
heads into the bedroom after getting all his 
toiletry supplies: toothbrush and toothpaste, 
shaver and shaving cream, and Speed Stick. 
He walks directly toward the closet. Staring 
at his grisly reflection in the mirrored doors, 
he slides open his side. Shirts, pants, anda 
belt. He throws them all into his suitcase, 
notcaring to fold them. Things he thinks are 
clean and downy fresh, but they're not. 
Since he doesn’t bathe, why should his 
clothes? I stopped washing them quite some 
time ago. He was a better man, before he 
lost his fingers and job: always clean- 
shaven, and sometimes wearing a ue to 
church. He stops packing. 

“Damnit,” he mutters, turning and walk- 
ing back toward me. “I do kinda smell, 
don’t I?” he asks jokingly. 

“You do. But it’s a nice rank smell,” I 
assure him, as he takes and hugs me in his 
wide open arms. 

We begin walking hand in hand, arm in 
arm, down the hallway. I look at all the old 
pictures of me and Leonard with all his 
fingers, and see how happy we were. Maybe 
still are. I can’t believe my graduation pic- 
ture. I had an hourglass figure with bouncy 
brown curls. I still look good, although I 
gained a few pounds from work. I stop him, 
to look at our wedding picture. Me in my 
momma’s white gown and Leonard in a 
nice suit. 

“Boy, we sure looked good,” I say. 

“We still do. Well, maybe just you,” 
Leonard says. 

Leonard was right for once. 


(Dan Thomas is a sophomore majoring 
in communication studies.) 
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By SHANE STEVENS 


Beautiful blue winged ange! 
arched down from the sky 


bent and broken body 


scarred from years of pain 
yet alight with acceptance and hope 


begging me to fly 


Ran to the brilliant glow 

turned when it burnt my face 
exposing my vulnerable neck 
to the flutter of soft wings 
slapping, caressing and pulling 
quickening my anxious haste 


Bit the soft tenderness 
reluctant blood flowed through 
withdrew my eager fangs 

too late or so it seemed 

not wanting to take her life 

as mine flowed from me too 





C’est la vie 
Ree 


For complete clarification, I would 
like to make this point before the story 
continues: civilization has, quite literally, 
gone upin smoke. No, really. it wasa very 
complicated incident, having something 
to do with the hubcaps of the Presidential 
limo and the fact that Lenin had died over 
a hundred years ago. The happenings 
were vague, but the result was pretty 
obvious: no more population problem. 
This was pretty good for the President, 
who was finally able to keep one of his 
campaign promises before he was im- 
peached. 

To make a long story short, the people 
became radioactive, producing children 
with strange features, such as multiple 
arms, legs, and appendages that used to be 
ears. This didn’t bother these unfortunate 
creatures very much; at first, they tried to 
stick their tongues out to feel vibrations, 
like snakes, but after a decade of trying, 
they just gave up and decided that nothing 
was really worth listening to anyway. 

So, arace of genetic mutations cropped 
up amongst the rubble, and the planet 
became an anarchist’s dream. This was 
not atall good for the President. . .after he 
had emerged from the Presidential blast 


shelter. But the mutants didn’t mind; they 
rather enjoyed the oddity of someone 
with only two arms. 

And so, life on Earth became wild, 
violent, and tax-free. 

Technology was rediscovered. The 
disintigrator ray, which worked a lot bet- 
ter on other mutants than it had on the 
nuclear missiles, was brought back. The 
Xerox, which made a better torture de- 
vice than acopy machine—as the subject 

was slowly blinded, it took his picture for 
posterity—was also brought back. The 
result was a perfectly normal lifestyle, 
what with sacking nearby communites, 
destroying property, raping and pillaging 
women and livestock, and target practice 
with those disintigrator rays. 

Because of the need for rulers, a man 
named Turling rose to power in what was 
left of San Francisco. He later died in an 
accident with an elevator shaft, which he 
believed to be the Gateway to Heaven, 
only he went down instead of up. His 
successor was Andrew Uliman; the only 
logical choice, since he could disintigrate, 
sack, destroy, rape and pillage as glee- 
fully as the next man—plus, he was 
Turling’s son. 








LIKE FRUITS RIPE FOR PICKING .. 
SAW THO 





WE OPENED OPERATIONS IN CUBA, COSTA 
RICA, JAMAICA GUATEMALA , HONDU: HONDURAS , 
PANAMA AND COLOMBIA ... NICARAGUA 
VAS OLLED BY STANDARD ; 








And this is where our story begins. 

Andrew Ullman woke up one morning 
in the charred ruins of the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, San Francisco, California, in the 
year 2188. He had retired after a long 
night of sackins: San Jose, and to be hon- 
est, he was not at all prepared for the Flea 
Market. 

Today’s agenda was nearly the same: 
sacking Rio Vista. He didn’t feel much 
like sacking Rio Vista. He had already 
checked it out before the raid, and all he 
could find were thousands of warehouses 
filled to the brim with century-old 
“Humphrey” T-shirts. 

He clutched his good luck charm. He 
had discovered it years ago, capping a 
large bottle of elixir with the mystic word 
“Jolt” written on the label. The elixir 
itself was quite a jolt after drinking it, and 
he felt his body vibrate with power. He 
stayed awake for two days after that. He 
certainly wished he had the elixir this 
morning, as he trudged down the stairs, 
passing the Gateway to Heaven that had 
sent Turling to, it was believed, hell. 
Turling, after all, was never a man of 
prayer. 

It was this Gateway to Heaven that 
reminded Andrew to pray before he killed 
someone. It was kind of disgusting, but as 
they say, “it’s only life.” Besides, 
Andrew cared 
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more about his moming cup of instant 
coffee than he did about life. 

Andrew’s day, unfortunately, was not 
destined to continue in the same manner 
as always. Due to circusnstances beyond 
anyone’s control, Andrew walked down- 
stairs into the lobby of the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel in San Francisco, California, on 
January 25, 1988. 

Andrew was surprised to see scores of 
two-armed barbarians swarming “his” 
lobby, and more than a little angry. With 
his handy disintigrator ray, he said a quick 
prayer and wiped out the desk clerk and 
two bellhops. 

Suddenly, he realized that this place 
was notaltogether familiar. In other words, 
it didn’t have that same familiar glow that 
you would feel if you stood next to a 
microwave oven for about five years. 

“Kyen soto fa booka ledoyo mapo 
Sanka?” he bellowed, which, in Post 
Nuclear War Mutant meant, “Where's 
the coffee?” 

And so saying, he wasted several hun- 
dred two-armed barbarians, which made 
up the greater part of the entire groupie 


See Mutant, page. 1 1ur 
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ESSAY 


A question of semantics 


The Latin word “liber,” which means 
free, is the root of many inspiring words in 
the English language. We claim liberty as 
one of our inalienable rights, and we sup- 
port the same liberty for other nations 
(whether they want it or not). We praise the 
liberation of Eastern Europe as those 
countries struggle to free their social and 
economic systems from years of oppression 
and stagnation. We have expended vast 
resources to liberate Kuwait from occupa- 
tion by the Iraqi army. 

We decry the brutal repression of liberal 
elements in China, crushed by a hard-line 
conservative government. We rejoiced, for 
a while, over Gorbachev's liberal reforms 
in the Soviet Union, and we now deplore 
the current struggle by conservatives to 
return to the old repressive ways. 

Here in America, there is also a struggle 
between liberal and conservative elements. 
One side advocates more governmental 
power, more control of economic activity, 
more taxation and distribution of wealth. 
The other side opposes such governmental 
activism. It prefers to maintain strict limits 
on the power of government to intervene in 
the activities of its individual citizens. In 
America, the side that favors more govern- 


mental power and control is called liberal, 


while the side that favors limited govern- 
ment is called conservative. 
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Back at The Daily... 












But Clunk learned — the 
hard way — that comic 

book artists never pay any 
attention to 
physics. 


PHOOEY. fu BAO 
YOU OVER Sins THE 
VIBRATIONS FROM 

FLEWNG MY MUSCLES. 


Notice that what Americans call liberal 
is what Russians, Chinese and Eastern Eu- 
ropeans would call conservative. In purely 
semantic terms, conservative means “dis- 
posed to maintaining exisung institutions” 
or “opposed to hasty changes or innova- 
tions” (Webster’s Dictionary). 

In Communistcountries (many of which 
called themselves Socialist Republics), what 
the conservatives want to conserve is the 
established economic system: total govern- 
mentcontrol over the production and disun- 
bution of goods and services. Most of those 
countries are now engaged in massive in- 
ternal upheaval, as the populations struggle 
to liberate their economies from the stagna- 
tion caused by total government control. In 
the process, they are also liberating them- 
selves from the political oppression the 
Communist system has invariably imposed. 

Conversely, what American conserva- 
tives want toconserve is the strict Consutu- 
tional limitation of governmental power. 
The government can only do what the Con- 
stitution allows it to do. The structure and 
functions of our government were explic- 
itly defined by the original Constitution, 
and its powers were strictly limited by 
subsequent amendments. 

The first ten amendments, the Bill of 
Rights, defined certain rights of the people 

—notof the government. In fact, according 












2 laws of 





opened it. 





Dazed and bruised, Clunk 
leapt through a window 


should have 4 


to the Ninth Amendment, “The enumera- 
tion in the Constitution, of certain nghts, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” In other 
words, the specific listing of certain nghts 
(as in the first eight amendments) does not 
mean that any other nghts are somehow 
withheld from the people. To make abso- 
lutely certain of that, there is the 10th 
Amendment: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Consutution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 
This is precisely what American conserva- 
tives want to conserve. 

On the other hand, the liberal movement 
in America prefers that government be less 
restricted, so it may take a more active role 
in society. American liberals believe the 
government should be empowered to make 
various “improvements” — such as affir- 
mative action and a more equitable distr- 
bution of wealth. In the liberal view, certain 
entities (such as the number of jobs or 
classroom seats, or the national wealth) 
simply exist in fixed quanuty, and the gov- 
ernment should be empowered to divide 
them equally among the citizens so that 
everyone has a “fair” share. Then everyone 
would be “equal,” and we'd all be one big, 
happy family. A proper share of everything 
would be provided, by an all-wise and ever- 
benevolent government, “to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 

The last phrase is from Karl Marx, co- 
author of the Communist Manifesto. His 
theories were the philosophical basis of the 
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Soviet system — which conservatives in 
the USSR (or what's left of it) are desper- 
ately trying to maintain. These same theo- 
ries are the ideals of liberals in the United 
States, who are striving mightily to impose 
a Soviet-style economic system here. To a 
considerable degree, they have been suc- 
cessful. “Social spending” has been grow- 
ing steadily every year and now constitutes 
about 75 percent of the federal budget. 
Every year, that budget goes deeper in the 
red, and the American economy shows 
increasing signs of strain in supporting it. 
Operating under sweet-sounding (but 
totally unworkable) theones, the economy 
of the Soviet Union has already collapsed. 
It may be mere coincidence that “red” 1s 
used to describe both Communist govern- 
ments and budcet deficits. But let us hope 
that American taxpayers see enough of that 
coloras they fill out their 1040s —- and their 
ballots. If the liberal poliucians conunue 
their policies, the American economy will 
eventually suffer the same fate as the So- 
viet, and for the same reasons. Workers will 
tire of producing “from each according to 
his capacity” (also from Marx’ and will 
expect to be taken care of by the govern- 
ment, “each according to his needs.” They 
will produce less, and the government will 
have less to divide. Yet they will want 
more, and the government will try to take 
more from the economy (or what’ s left of it) 
in the form of higher taxes. 
Like the annual budget battle in Wash- 
ington. 
(Don Petron is a comm. studies major.) 
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Licensed 
to carry 


Young one 













young One 
Your smile brings light to the darkness | once felt, 
Your kiss is like a salve that heals the 
broken heart | once kept, 
Your touch wakes up the organs that once slept. 





| feel incomplete 
Partially unadorned 
When I’m not carrying. 
It’s idiosyncratic 
When on the move 

| carry a small one 

So as not to obstruct 
The line of my jacket. 
A free society grants 
The right but 
Judicious use is expected. 
When nervous 

| check the action 
Repeatedly 
Automatics tend to jam. 
Users have favorite 
Calibers and makes 
Occasions vary 

But | have found 

The one for me 

A chrome piated 







And I'm so afraid of you. 
young One, 
It doesn’t seem so hard with you, 
Somehow, you seem to know just what to do, 
Yet, because you're very young, I’m so afraid you'll leave, 
When | become too old, to greener pastures you will cleave, 
When my lines become embedded and my skin begins to sag, 
You'll throw re out for some nubile young thing, 
And call me an ugly nag... 











Yes, I’m so afraid of you. 
young One, 
You're so wise and innocent, 
With a touch like lightening that energizes my scul, 
Nothing is really impossible with you, 
And daily you show me that believing CAN make it true, 
So, okay, for a while, I'll just enjoy this rendezvous, 










young One. 


Mutant, from page 9uk-— 


entourage for the punk band “Dead 
Roosevelts.” The “Dead Rooseveits” 
seemed rather happy about this. 

“Hey, dude,” said they, “that was righ- 
teous.” 

One growl from Andrew kept them back, 
though they loved his clothes. 

Feeling claustrophobic, Andrew took 
out a wall and ran outside to get some fresh 
air. He did not expect to find Embarcadero 
Center still standing. After all, for as long as 
he could remember, Embarcadero Center 
was known as “them big piles of ancient 
rubble out there.” He looked up, got disc y 
and bumped into a yuppie. 

This particular yuppie had been through 
the wringer and wasn't too thrilled about 
being bumped into by a four-armed, smelly 
man. He shoved him aside...and was in- 
stantly turned into dog food. 

Leaving the pile of dog food behind him, 
Andrew decided that this new world was 
too much for him. He spotted a BART 
station—often used in the future as escape 
tunnels—and ran across the street to it, 
pausing momentarily to wipe out those cars 
who were not considerate enough to stop. 

He ran down the stairs of the BART 
station, jumped the turnstile, jumped onto 
the track, and was instantly electrocuted. At 


Stay with me now, 





about the same time, the rip in space that 
had deposited him 200 years into the past 
tossed him back to his time of 2188. Unfor- 
tunately, he was not alive to enjoy it. He 
appeared in the lobby of the Hilton, prop- 
erly fried. 

His allies discovered him in his electro- 
cuted state and automatically assumed it 
was the work of the Rio Vistans, who still 
used cattle prods instead of disinugrator 
rays. There was nothing left for them to do 
but to declare bloody war on Rio Vista and 
attempt to wipe it off the face of the earth— 
really, the only thing they were any good at. 

After years of mindlessly blasting each 

other into oblivion, most of the population 
managed to wipe itself out, which put a big 
snag into their plans to launch a full-scale 
attack on one another. Finally, they decided 
not to waste the effort and launched a joint 
attack on Provo, Utah, but a minor miscal- 
culation resulted in the attack being made 
on the San Andreas Fault. California broke 
off from North America and fell into the 
ocean. 
The complexity of cause and effect make 
this a difficult case to study, but all one can 
really say is that nothing much can be done 
about this sort of thing. “It’s just life,” they 
say. 

(Kent W. Leslie is The Hornet Arts & 
Features editor.) 












Potent persuader 
— Parker T-Bail Jotter 
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The Letter 


In achair, in an empty room, in a house 
| sit alone with the silence 


My mood is mysterious 
my thoughts go blank 


I told in my hand 
the instrument of darkness 


On the table lie | 
a pure vision of light 


As mind receives visions 
the white fades away 


Swallowed by blackness 
it is done 


Even if, 
things are left giowingly unsaid 
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Kitty, from page 7urR — 


Josh couldn't believe it. There was no way 
Katty could become wild so fast. lt was only a 
couple of days age that he was sitting in his lap. 
He couldn't be mean. He couldn’t 

As they approached the cave, Will checked 
the rifle, making sure there was a round in the 
chamber. Josh stood back while the men looked 
inside with the flashlight. They saw the dead 
chicken. ; 

“Look over there,” Gus said, pointing to an 
area of the cave where the ground was soft. 
“Footprints.” 

“They're his,” Will said as he followed the 
tracks toward the back. 

They went into the tunnel. 

The two men stood up and slowly walked a 
few yards away from the cave, not turning their 
backs. 

They both tried to talk at once, then laughed. 

“You first,” Gus said. 

“OK, I suppose we should get some sort of net 
—I doubt this gunny sack will be enough — and 
we'll just trap him.” 

“But if he’s in that tunnel, how are we going 
to get him to come out?” Gus asked. 

“How about we get a pole and a rope and try 
to hogtie him?” 

“We can try,” Gus said. “I have a cattleprod 
~ that might work; we can rig a rope on the end.” 

“Sounds good,” Will said. 

Gus walked back quickly toward the barn to 
get the stuff while Will and Josh waited by the 
cave. They didn't say anythi.1g. 

When Gus returned, he had a long pole, some 
rope, a net and a shovel. He tied the rope in a 
noose and attached it to the end of the pole, 


fashioning it in such a way that he could control 
both the rope and the pole. He gave the net to 
Josh and told him to be ready 

Will grabbed the shovel and started digging 
out the frontof the cave. After a few minutes, the 
tunnel was visible, so he stopped 

“OK, Gus, get ready,” he said. 

Gus moved into position in front of the tunnel. 
Will picked up the rifle. 

As the dust settled and the beam of light 
started to penetrate the darkness, Josh wondered 
if they were really going to see Kitty or if it was 
going to be the dairy monster. 

“I see him,” Will said. “His eyes.” 

Suddenly, everyone heard that loud, distinct 
sound: “hsssss.” 

It was Kitty, mad as hell. He was deep in the 
tunnel. 

“I don’t know if the pole is long enough,’ Gus 
said. 

The two men moved closer to the tunnel. Josh 
interrupted, “Wait, let me call him.” 

The men looked at each other, shrugged, and 
stcod back. 

“OK,” Will said, “But don’t get too close.” 

Josh walked up and called out nervously, “Hi 
Kitty. It's OK Kitty, good Kitty.” 

He looked in at the shining eyes and moved 
closer. “Here Kitty.” 

Kitty lunged at him and hissed 

Josh jumped back and ran. 

The men moved away quickly but the cat 
stayed inside. 

“Are you OK,” Will asked as Josh was shak- 
ing his head in disbelief. 

Josh kind of nodded, looking as if he had seen 
a ghost 

“Pick up the net and be ready,” Will said. 

The men returned to the front of the tunnel. 


Gus steadily moved the pole into the opening 
while Will held the light. Kitty never let up, 
hissing loudly. Gus saw his eyes, but that was 
about it. When he got close, he could feel Kitty 
swatting the pole. He jumped slightly but help 
the pole firmly. Then he pushed the pole quickly 
and pulled the rope. Kitty screamed and Gus 
moved back, but he shook his head and said, 
“No, I didn’t get him.” 

He fiddled with the rope a second and then 
nodded, “OK, let's try again.” 

They moved in, closer this ume. Josh stood 
his ground, spreading out the net. 

“Try going from the top down,” Will said. 

Gus moved the pole up a few inches until it hit 
the top of the tunnel. 

“See if you can distract him,” Gus said, “while 
I lower the rope.” 

“OK,” Will said, “On three I'll call his name 
and move toward him. One...two...three. 
KITTY!” 

Gus jerked the pole quickly and pulled the 
rope. 

Kitty screamed louder than ever. 

“I got him,” Gus yelled, fighting to keep 
control of the rope and pole. 

“Don't lose him,” Will said. 

Suddenly, Gus lost his footing on the soft dirt 
and fell back. 

There was a strange crack. 

“The pole broke,” Will said. “Josh getready!” 

“No,” Gus said, getting up, still holding the 
pole, “I still got him.” 

Kitty wasn't screaming. 

Gus started walking back slowly, the pole 
extending with each step. 

Soon Kitty came out of the tunnel — limp. 

The noose was around his neck, his head 
hyperextended. 
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Gus started to let loose of the rope, but Will 
said, “Wait.” 

He walked up carefully, pointing the nfle, and 
when he got close he nudged the cat with the up 
of the barrel. Nothing. He nudged harder. Noth- 
ing. 

“Dad, what's wrong with him?” Josh said, not 
wanting to admit it. 

“He’s dead.” 

Josh dropped the net and ran to Kitty, helping 
Gus remove the rope from his neck. He gotdown 
on his knees and petted the cat affectionately, 
wiping away some of the dirt from his face. His 
eyes were still open and they lcoked almost 
alive; they were still bright and clear, but the 
curiosity was gone. Josh couldn't believe it. 
Seeing him now, dead and seemingly peaceful 
— his face without anger, his loud voice gone — 
Josh wondered about nature, about the wildness 
that had just inhabited this serene-looking cat. It 
didn’t seem natural. How could a bobcat so wild 
just a minute ago look so tame now? How could 
a tame bobcat just a few days ago become so 
wild? It didn’t make sense. 

“It was not meant to be,” Will said, breaking 
the silence. “Kitty was never supposed to be 
taken from the desert.” 

Josh looked up, confused and angry. 

Will continued, “He was bom in the wild, so 
he always had it in him. Once he got out of your 
room, the wildness returned. He couldn't help it. 
He needed it to survive.” 

Josh looked back at the cat, wishing that he 
wasn’t wild. 

But that’s what made him special, Josh 
thoughi, and he knew there would never be 
another cat like Kitty, a bobcat that belonged in 
the cold dry desert, with the coyotes howling in 
the distance, and the stars ablaze in the sky. 





